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Algeria 


There has never been an Algerian state in the 
strict sense of the term, and rarely through the 
centuries have attempts been made to create one. 
Six years ago, however, nationalism erupted in its 
most acute form—armed rebellion against French 
rule. Now, the referendum completed on January 
8, 1961 opens up the possibility of a peaceful, nego- 
tiated settlement, a settlement which will bring 
nationhood or at least far greater autonomy, and 
with this a host of questions posed by the country’s 
distinctive physical and human characteristics. 


A VARIED LANDSCAPE. The changing pano 
rama along a winding road from Algiers to the Sa- 
hara reminds one somewhat of a trip from thé coast 
of California into Nevada or Arizona. The densely 
settled littoral, with an annual rainfall of about 
30 inches, gives way to rolling hills, and then to 
the steep slopes of the Tell Atlas, which get 40 to 
60 inches of precipitation, including some snow. 
Beyond this, on the broad intermontane plateau, 
precipitation drops to 12 inches or less, and then in- 
creases again to about 20 inches on the northern 
slopes of the Saharan Atlas. Beyond this range, 
which effectively catches whatever moisture is left 
in the Atlantic or Mediterranean winds, one de- 
scends into the vast, hot, dry, hostile Sahara. 
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Uncultivated parts of the littoral are clothed 
with a Mediterranean vegetation of evergreen trees 
and shrubs (maqui). Burning, cutting, and brows- 
ing have degraded this formation and also some of 
the large stands of oak, pine, and cedar in the Tell 
Atlas. The plateau between the Tell and Saharan 
ranges is a steppe land of bunch grass and sagebrush, 
and salt-tolerant plants grow in basins of interior 
drainage (chotts). The remaining two-thirds of the 
country’s 846,000 square miles is desert, predomi- 
nantly sand dunes (erg), flat gravel surfaces (reg), 
or rocky hammada. In 1957 this desert region was 
reorganized into two départements, ‘““Oases” in the 
east, with the capital at Laghouat, and ‘“‘Saoura’”’ 
in the west, with the capital at Colomb-Béchar. For 
administrative purposes these two départements are 
separated from the northern provinces of Constan- 
tine, Alger, and Oran, but both sectors are governed 
as integral parts of France. 


A MIXED PEOPLE. The latest estimate gives 
a total population of 10 million, of whom 9 million 
are Muslims, and | million are Europeans. The 
Muslim-European ratio of nine to one is the most 
important feature of the human geography of Al- 
geria. But it must be remembered that considerable 
diversity is masked by this dichotomy. 
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The European element is far from being ex- 
clusively French. Colonization by other nationali- 
ties was encouraged, particularly in the nineteenth 
century. Today, Spanish is heard almost as often as 
French in and around Oran, and Italians are nu- 
merous in the Constantine area. Moreover, many 
of the French immigrants were Italian-speaking 
Corsicans. The European population also includes 
an appreciable number of settlers of Maltese de- 
scent, and descendants of small groups of Germans, 
Swiss, and Irish. The census of 1886 showed 220,- 
000 Frenchmen and 203,000 colonists from other 
parts of Europe. Since that time, it has been diffi- 
cult to determine the proportion of French and 
non-French, because most of the children of foreign 
colonists acquired French citizenship. However, 
the descendants of such immigrants still constitute 
a large part of the European population, and this is 
of more than academic interest, for it means that 
they do not ordinarily think of France as a past 
or potential home. 

Diversity is also apparent in the composition of 
the Muslim population. Successive waves of Arab 
invaders, beginning in the seventh century, con- 
verted all of the native population to Islam, but 
the spread of Arabic speech and many other aspects 
of Arab culture was less extensive. Berber dialects, 
unrelated to Arabic, are still spoken domestically 
by about one-fourth of the Muslims. The main 
centers of Berber culture are in the mountains, 
particularly in the Djurdjura, Aurés, and Ouar- 
senis ranges, but Berber customs are also preserved 
by the Tuareg of the central and southern Sahara, 
and by the inhabitants of several oases, such as 
Touggourt, Guerrara, Ouargla, and Ghardaia, in 
the northern half of the arid zone. Moreover, many 
Berber-speakers practice unorthodox forms of Is- 
lam. To be sure, these differences have been blurred 
in recent years by the influence of Arab national- 
ism, but, nevertheless, Arab culture here can not 
be regarded as an omnipotent force that has com- 
pletely erased local customs. 

Actually the main strongholds of rebel activity 
are in the Berber highlands, not in lowland areas 
where Arab influence is stronger and where con- 
tact between Muslims and Europeans has often 
resulted in stress. In part this reflects considerations 
of military strategy and logistics, but it may also 
reflect traditional Berber hostility toward govern- 
mental authority. In any case, there are valid rea- 


sons for believing that the present conflict can not 
be described simply as a clash of “Arab national- 
ism” and “European colonialism.” ‘The troubled 
areas of today coincide almost exactly with areas 
that were described as rebellious in Roman times. 

The great majority of both the Europeans and 
Muslims live in the arable northern zone, particu- 
larly in the small coastal plains of the Mediterra- 
nean littoral and the humid northern versant of 
the Tell Atlas. Numerically, the European popula- 
tion is weak in the rural areas and strong in the 
urban centers. According to the last census, made 
in 1954, Europeans constituted 55 per cent of the 
population of Algiers, 60 per cent of that of Oran, 
and formed large minorities in Constantine, Bone, 
and Philippeville. This fact has special meaning 
in a time of strife. The crucial events of the cur- 
rent struggle have taken place in Algiers and Oran, 
where the political and military power of the Euro- 
peans is enhanced by their numbers. 

Most of the rural European population is con- 
centrated in alluvial lowlands that are suited to 
mechanized agriculture. Since these areas are small 
and widely scattered, it is unrealistic to suggest 
that the Algerian conflict could be solved by par- 
tition of the country into European and Muslim 
territories. 

The Muslims are more evenly distributed 
throughout the arable zone, and in some districts, 
such as Tizi-Ouzou, they represent 96 per cent of 
the total. The Muslim population is increasing 
rapidly. At the present rate of 2.6 per cent per 
year, it will double in the next two decades, and 
at the end of this time the number of Muslims 
under 30 years of age will be as great as the total 
population today. 


A NATION OF FARMERS. Despite the vagaries 
of the climate—too little rainfall and disastrous 
fluctuations in the amount from year to year, plus 
recurring three-month periods of drought, and 
frequent parching winds from the Sahara—about 
70 per cent of the Algerians make their living 
from farming. 

European farmers have devoted most of their 
efforts to vineyards and the cultivation of cereals, 
the former on terraced slopes near the coast, the 
latter in scattered sub-coastal lowlands such as the 
Mitidja, Oran, Philippeville, and Béne Basins, and 
the Chéliff Valley. Market gardens—tomatoes, 
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Note: The gas pipelines between Hassi R’Mel and Oran and Algiers are very nearly completed 


beans, peas, artichokes, and so on—prevail in the 
vicinity of the cities, and there are big citrus or- 
chards near Oran and Orléansville. The majority of 


Algeria’s industrial plants are wineries, flour mills, 
distilleries, and perfume, tobacco, and fish factories. 
Large quantities of sardine, anchovy, tunny, and 
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»prat are caught, and several million pounds of fish 
are canned each year. Industries also include the 
ireatment of esparto grass, used in the making of 
paper, and exploitation of the forests of cork oak 
in the Tell Atlas. 

There are few exceptions to the generalization 
that the best land is owned by Europeans and that 
most European farms are large enterprises devoted 
to export crops. According to a recent estimate, 
about 5 million of the 15.6 million acres under 
cultivation are owned by Europeans. These settlers 
deserve credit for extending cultivation and intro- 
ducing fertilizers. The French government deserves 
credit for initiating greatly needed irrigation proj- 
ects and attempting to check deforestation and 
erosion. On the other hand, critics of French policy 
stress the fact that many of the European holdings 
were obtained by dubious legal procedures or out- 
right seizure. They also stress the anomalous devel- 
opment of the Algerian vineyards, which produced 
nearly 500 million gallons of wine annually in the 
decade before the rebellion, almost two-thirds of 
which was exported to France. At least half a mil- 
lion acres of Algeria’s best land, which might better 
have been used for food crops in view of chronic 
shortages, was used for wine production that greatly 
exceeded the consumption of the local European 
population, was not wanted by the Algerian Mus- 
lims whose religion prohibits alcoholic drinks, and 
was not needed in France. This situation came 
about as a result of the influence of the privileged 
minority of colons and the French government's 
desire to encourage colonization. 

Since the initiation of the Constantine Plan, a 
$10 billion French program of investment and tech- 
nological advancement for Algeria announced by 
De Gaulle in 1958, farmers have been encouraged 
to concentrate on cereals, vegetables, and citrus and 
other fruits rather than on wine. If the goals set 
for 1964 are realized, the production of cereals will 
have increased by nearly one-third, that of vege- 
tables will have nearly doubled, and that of citrus 
and other fruits will have more than doubled. 

If one excludes the substantial element of the 
native population that has been drawn into the 
orbit of the European economy, agricultural and 
industrial, then indigenous livelihood can be de- 
scribed under three headings: pastoralism in_ its 
various nomadic and seminomadic forms; a com- 
bination of cultivation and extensive livestock rais- 


ing; and sedentary farming. Pastoral nomadism or 
transhumance is typical of the tribes of the northern 
Sahara, who spend the winter season with their 
sheep and goats in the desert and the summer in 
highland pastures in the saharan Atlas or parts of 
the Tell range. Many of the tribes involved in this 
migration own oasis land, and all derive part of 
their sustenance from trade with oasis cultivators, 
whose chief products are dates and vegetables. No- 
madism, often combined with some dry farming of 
cereals, is also practiced on the intermontane pla- 
teau. Sedentary agriculture predominates in most 
of the Tell Atlas, where the usual crop combination 
consists of horticulture (olives, figs, nuts), dry farm- 
ing of cereals, and, if water is available for irriga- 
tion, cultivation of vegetables on terraced plots. In 
Algeria, as in many other parts of the world, indus- 
trialization, irrigation projects, and improvement 
of communications have drawn large numbers of 
nomads away from their traditional way of life. 


MINERALS, AND PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 
Among the spectacular accomplishments of the 


French in Algeria has been the rapid extension of 
an efficient system of roads and railroads, originally 
built to facilitate pacification campaigns and now 
the channels of movement for export crops and the 
products of numerous mines. Iron ore is abundant 
and rich, particularly at OQuenza and in newly-found 
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deposits in the western Sahara. Coal is mined at 
Kenadsa, but it is of poor quality and the mines 
are too far from the industrial centers on the coast. 
Phosphates are mined at Jbel Kouif and at several 
other places in the Tell Atlas. Algeria’s mineral 
resources also include a sizable deposit of manga- 
nese, and minor ones of copper, lead, zinc, iron 
pyrites, and rock salt. 

Until recently the major impediment to indus- 
trial development was scarcity of fuel. About three- 
quarters of the power used was generated from 
costly imported fuels, and hydroelectricity constitu- 
ted less than half of the remainder. Today, it is safe 
to predict that the picture will change radically, 
even if much of the oil and natural gas recently 
discovered in the Algerian Sahara is exported to 
France. The goals for shipment of oil are 500,000 
barrels a day in 1962, and 1 million a day by 1965. 
The installation of additional pumping facilities on 
the existing 24-inch pipeline from Hasst Messaoud 
to the port of Bougie, and construction of another 
24-inch line, which is now nearing completion, from 


Edjelé to the Tunisian coast near Gabés, indicate 
that the goal for 1962 is achievable. It also seems 
probable that the 1965 goal will be attained if a 
proposed additional pipeline is built and produc- 
tion is increased—and production will almost cer- 
tainly increase. Proved reserves at the Hassi Mes- 
saoud field are estimated at 300 million tons, and 
recoverable reserves at Edjelé, Tiguentourine, and 
Zarzaitine are tentatively estimated at 150 million 
tons. Furthermore, there is every reason to antici- 
pate new discoveries, and numerous deep wells are 
currently probing in likely places. 

Of more immediate interest to Algeria itself, per- 
haps, is the discovery of natural gas. The field of 
Hassi R’Mel is believed to be one of the world’s 
largest—estimated reserves, 28 trillion cubic feet. 
Pipelines linking Hassi R’Mel with the port of 
Arzew (near Oran) and with Algiers are almost 
completed, and the French are talking of building 
a liquefication plant at Arzew and of transporting 
the gas to industrial areas in Western Europe, either 
by tankers especially built to carry it in liquid form 
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